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in a Letter to foes: Ah - A | Eſa; 


- — — — — Hues tu, 
Quidam ait, ignoras te? an ut ignotum dare nobis 
Verba putas l. Egomet mi ignalco Mænfus inquit. 
Stultus et improbus hic amor eſt, dignuſque notari. 
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Printed in the Year 1783. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE miſchiefs which ariſe to the com- 
munity from the numerous School- 
| Maſters, round London, the moſt dangerous 

and deteſtable of all Swindlers, are ſo enor- 
mous, that, having permiſſion from the writer 
of the following narrative, to do with it what 
I pleaſe, I reſolved to print it, that fo flagrant 

a miſconduct, and ſuch proofs of inſufficiency 
may not only be diſclofed, reſpecting the 
Maſters therein mentioned, but that it may 
awaken the attention of parents, friends and 
guardians to examine into the conditions of 
other ſchools; and even the legiſlature itſelf 
to prevent the enormous evils that are daily 
engendered in thoſe pernicious ſeminaries. 


Thomas 6 


Nov.. 1, 1783. 
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81 
HERE are few undertakings more painful and 


diſcordant to human nature, than that of being 
obliged to expole ſuch facts as muit neceſſarily 


leſſen the opinion of our underſtandings. Dif- 


plealing as it is J have nevertheleſs ſurmooned 


the reluctance which attends it; and am determined 
fairly to lay, before you, the errors 186 com 


mitted in the tranſaction which I ſhall relate. My 


reaſons are, that J may, in ſome degree, atone for 


the miſchief I have cauſed by inducing you ta 
place your fon under the care of Robſon and Jen- 


nings; to ſupply you with the means of prevent- 
ing its farther delatation; that I may do jultice 
to thoſe young gentlemen whoſe charaRers Jen- 
nings hath attempted to defame; and to him alſo 
who fo flagitiouſly and without a cauſe hath been 
guilty of that atrocious and unpardonable attempt. | 

It is well nigh become univerſal, at preſent, for 
thoſe, who are ichoolmatiters near London, to 
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pretend to teach what they do not underſtand. 
And, as the molt pernicious of all ſwindlers, to 
defraud the parents of their money and their chil | 
dren of their education. It is evident, therefore, 

that roo much attention cannot be exerted to diſco- 
ver the real abilities of thoſe who have undertaken 
that charge ſo important to ſociety. 

It being necefſary that Charles Le Geyt, my 
grandſon, ſhould be placed under the tuition of 
ſome ſchoolmaſter, a friend of mine, whole learn- 
ing and integrity I have long had and ſtill have 
reaſon to eſteem,. informed me of a ſchool, very 
lately begun at Parſon's Green, by Robſon and 
Jennings, of whom the latter was to undertake 
the teaching of the learned and modern languages; 
and that as far as he could diſcern, from a light 
acquaintance with him, he imagined. him to be 
well enough qualified for the undertaking. As 
there were but very few ſcholars. at their ſchool, 
and their ſucceſs muſt depend on their attention 
to thoſe they might have, I was induced, by theſe. 
circumſtances, to delire I might fee Jennings at 
my houſe, and accordingly he came. | 
To aſk a man to conſtrue the languages he pre- 
fumes to teach, appeared to be lomewhat more 
than good manners would allow, I therefore de- 
elined the ſubmitting of him to that trial; and, 
turning the converiation on ancient literature, I 
found he talked ſpeciouſly and ſeemed to have no 
contemptible knowledge of the ſubject. I then 
aiked him of what part of England he was a na— 
tive, and where he was educated, He told me he 
was born at Bath, and educated at Oxford. Being 
dreſſed like a clergyman, I aſked him if he was in 
orders. He anſwered, no. I then aſked on what 
account he had neglected to do that, which would, 
ma great degrce, have recommended him as a 
| ichool- 
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ſchoolmaſter; and might have led to ſomething 
better. To this he replied, he had no inclination 
for the church. I then ſaid, the father of the lad, 
whom I intended to place under him, was at Ber- 
wick; that I muſt conſult him on the matter; and 
that, on receiving an. anſwer, the reſult of it ſhould 
be ent to him. At leaving me he preſented the 
expoſition of his plan. On reading this per- 
formance I was much diſguſted with the bombaſt 
and turgidneſs of his ſtyle; the abſurdity of his 
figures; the affectation of modeſty i in terms which 
imparted ſtrong proots of ſelf ſufficieney; a re- 
dundancy of words and a ſcantineſs of ideas, to- 
gether with much ignorance of the Engliſh lan- 
guage. However, as I thought mylelt capable 
of correctipg ſuch errors, ſhould they appear in 
the tranſlations of my grandſon, more eſpecially 
as | intended he ſhuuld come to me every Satur- 
day and return the next day, and as I believed his 
maſter to poſſeſs a ſufficient! knowledge of the 
learned languages, after receiving a jecter of ap- 
probation from captain Le Geyt, I deſired to fee 
Jennings. He came, and my grandſon, at the 
age of more than fourteen years, ſome time after 
Midſummer, in the laſt year, was W under 
his care. 

At this time Jennings requeſted my recommen- 
dation of his ſchool. I told him J lived in re- 
tirement and was ſeldom in company, and there- 

fore I could be of little ſervice to him in the way 
he requeſted, But if he thought the naming of” 
my grandſon as his ſcholar could avail him any 
thing, he was welcome to uſe it. In this permiſ- 
nion conſiſts the great culpability which [ have 
committed. I had ſome degree of right to decide 
on the perſons who were to educate my grandſon, 
however | might be miſtaken : but none to be- 
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come inſtrumental in procuring ſcholars for a man 
of whole abilities J had lo imperfect a knowledge. 

For this indiſcretion and offence I feel the moſt 
ſincere contrition and humbly aſk pardon, for 


having been the means of inducing you to ſend 


your ton under the care of Jennings, and of all 
thoſe who may have been influenced by my name 
to have acted in the like manner. And, as you 
are much in the world, I requeit that you will 
ſhew this letter, or make it public in whatever 


manner you pleaſe, that l may find ſome extenua— 


tion of my crime, and as an unanſwerable proof 
of my not intending to deceive them, that the 
only being upon earth in whoſe education I am 
intereſted, was ſent to the ame ichool with their 
ſons. 

The preceding nermiſſion was undeviatingly ap- 
plied by Robior and Jennings. And as it happens 


That tew parents, who are willing to give a learned 


education to their tons, are capable of deciding on 


the merits of ſchoolwaſters, from that circum- 


ſtance when they find that one who may have ac- 
quired {ome reputation, as a man of letters, has 
placed a young perion under the tuition of a ma- 


. they conclude that this maſter muſt have 
ſome degree of learning, and, following the ex: 


ple of him, of whole literature they have a fa- 
vourable opinion, place their children under his 


care. From this —— ee Mr. Robſon thank - 


Tully acknowledged that chcir cho had ſo greatly 
increaſed. ; 

Le Geyt coming 5 m ſchool on Saturdays, I 

had opportunities of enquiring in what manner Jen- 


nings proceeded. And, after ſome time, I found that 


his behaviour was diametrically op; poſite to his 
plan; and that I had too much reaſon to imagine 
my ſclf deceiyed in the opinion 1 had formed OE 
him 


[ 


( 3:) 


him. As the motives that induced me to this 
change of ſentiment are mentioned in my third 


letter to Jennings, I refer you thither for your ſa- 
tisfaction. I found allo that there was vreat cauſe 


of complaint reſpecting the diet of the boys; that 
more than half water was mixed with milk for their 
breakfaſts; and that their eternal legs of mutton 
were brought to table ſo raw, that none but canni- 
bals could ear a ſufficiency of it; this was viſibly 
an artifice to ſave it for a haſh next day. Mrs. 
Leckie, whoſe attention to her children does ho- 
nour to her ſex, and deſerves the Imitation of all 
mothers, complained of this treatment; and for 
the future the milk was much leſs mize] for the 
biggeſt four boys, and the proportion of water 
continued for the reſt. The mutton alſo was more 
dreſſed, and the ſcholars could have a ſufficiency. 
On the preceding occaſion, as well as on another, 
when Jennings inſtead of the price of twenty-hve 
gUIineas, as it ſtands in his plan, had brought in 
his quarter's bill at the rate of 27 guineas, and 
Mrs. Leckie remonſtrated on his deviating from 
his own terms; the intolence of Jennings was fo 


_ exceſſive that, unleſs [ had interfered in it, her 


ions would have been taken from the ſchool. 

At this time, when Jennings came to thank me, 
in bombaſt terms of grateful acknowledgment, 
when in converſation he pronounced the words 
harm, warm, charm, and iuch like, as harem, 
warem, Charem, 1 Goierved ne mult certainly be 
a native of Ireland; for no man, born in Eng- 


land, pronounced thote words in that manner. To: 


this he made no reply; although he had told me, 
at my firſt tecing him, that he was born at Bath. 
At the ſame time ipeaking Frencn together, [ 


remarked to him, that it. was very unulual for a 


perſon, bred at Oxfore: to ſpeak that language fo 
Sram 
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rammatically and with ſo juſt a pronunciation as he 
did. He then ſaid he had learned it in Paris, where he 
had been three years, to read lectures on the Eng- 
liſh language. This aſſertion, though ſo obvioully 
an untruth, I let paſs without animadverting on it. 
For, how could he poſſibly have read lectures on 
the Engliſh language to Frenchmen, unleſs he had 
made uſe of their language? From his harem, 
charem, warem, I conclude” he is an Iriſhman, 


and from bis ſpeaking French fo well and the ab- 
ſurdity of the cauſe that he had aſſigned for it, 


that he has been bred in ſome popiſſi college in 
France. I thence inferred that he had reneged his 
country and ſmuggled his religion; the latter of 
which is not a little ſupported by his. not having 
been at divine ſervice at the church of that pariſh 
in which he has reſided more than fixteen months. 
Whenever 1 enquired into the conduct of Jen- 
nings, it was undeviatingly found that the cauſes 
for diſſatisfaction and repentance increaſed; for 


having placed my grandſon under him. 


Things continued in this manner till, at tength, 
Le Geyt, on the igth of Auguſt, came from 
ſchool, and informed me, that he had been twice 
firuck by Jennings with his Fiſt, and treated with 
the moſt abuſive language, That after the firſt 
inſult, Mr, Robſon had prevailed on him nor 
to acquaint me with it; but on this ſecand, he 
was refolved, notwithſtanding Robſon's endeavour 


to diluade him, to inform me of it. But even 


at this time he abſtained from relating the barba- 


rity with which he had been treated. 


Two days after this event Robſon came to me 
to apologize for Jennings's ill- treatment. He aſ- 
ſured me the cauic of it was what my grandſon had 
told me, that by the laws of Jennings's fabrica- 
tion the penalty for the offence was that of eating 

| WAatetie 


K 
water gruel for a few meals inſtead of other diet; 
that Le Geyt had ſaid, by the laws that was his 
puniſhment, and he was ready to comply with it. 
Notwithſtanding which that Jennings perſiſted to 
ſtrike him with his Fiſt; and that his language 
had been ſcandalouſly abuſive. He aſſured me, 
that the permiſſion of uſing my name had been 
the great cauſe of their ſchool's increaſe, and that 
removing Le Geyt mult inevitably be of great de- 
triment to them. He therefore intreated, that my 
grandſon might return, and aſſured me, that he 
would take particular care that he ſhould receive 
no more ſuch treatment. He agreed alſo that, by 
ſuch proceedings, Jennings mult inevitably ruin 
the ſchool and him. I acquieſced with Le Geyt's 
returning. 

Previous to the coming of Robſon, I had writ- 
ten, but not ſent, the ſubſequent letter. I read it 
to Robſon. He approved of it, and it was ſent 
to Jennings. 


Sir, 


Am truely diſpleaſed with the ſubject of this 
letter. Yet, as it is of a nature that ought not 
to be paſſed without notice, I ſhall freely give you 
my ſentiments upon it: and not the leſs willingly 
becauſe I think it of the higheſt importance to 
your welfare, that no more ſuch occaſions be given 
to any one to complain of your treatment. 

In your propoſals you appear to have the great- 
eſt averſion from brutally correcting ſcholars. This 
has undoubtedly been a motive to parents to ſend 
their children under your care: and yet, in your prac- 
tice.you ſeem to pay too little attention to that laud- 
able mode of conducting a ſchool. F bus whilſt you 
have given Proofs that you KNOW War ought to be, 
£ + GORE, 


done, you have afforded inſtances that you are ei- 
ther unable or unwilling to carry it into execution: 


and, with an underſtanding equal to your under- 
taking, that your temper will not permit you to ex- 


erciſe it as you ought. You invite in theory and 


avert by practice; and whilſt you are collectin 
materials to erect an edifice, you deſtroy the ce- 
ment which ſhould hold them together, | 
I am informed you have framed a code of ſcho- 
laſtic laws, and annexed the penalties to the ſeveral 
offences which your ſcholars may commit. Thoſe laws 
they ought to obey or be puniſhed for their tranſ- 
greſſions; but then theſe inſtitutes are a compact 
between you and them reciprocally eſtabliſhed as a 
common ground of behaviour, and are as obliga— 
tory on the maſter, who is to govern, as on 
the boys, who are to obey : and that legiſlator, 


who exceeds the laws which he himſelf hach infli- 


tuted, is as much a tyrant, as any :of his ſcholars 
can be rebels, who may diiregard them. Theſe 
you certainly have infracted. 

Is a Fiſt a proper inſtrument with which a ma- 
ſter, who has undertaken the raſk of a liberal 
education, ſhould correct a ſcholar? and I now 
hear you have twice applied to that method of 


correcting my grandſon, in violation of your own 


rules, which have aitixed the puniſhment for the 


offence that Charles had committed. 


A competency of learning 1s undoubtedly ne- 
ceſſary to a man who has undertaken the educa- 
tion of young per ſons; but whatever may be the 


degree of it, an intemperance of paſſion will not 


only render the application of his literature leſs 
effectual, but even teach, by example, what ought 
not to be ſeen in that perſon who. has choſen to ſet 
himſelf at the head of inſtructing others. Is the 
precedent of temperance lels advantageous to 

youth 


ps | 
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youth than that of ſcience in thoſe who teach 


them? ; 
Bur it is not ſolely in your mode of correcting 


my grandſon that you have diſhonoured that charac- 


ter of inſtructing others, which you have aſſumed. 


You have called Him low-lifed, 11}- bred, mean fellow, 
raſcal, ſcoundrel, and cowardiy dog. Now, witt 


out intending to diſparage your birth or origin, < 


which I nothing know, I ſhall preſume to tel. 
you, he is not more a The ited, mean fellow, a 
raſcal, ſcoundrel, and cowardly dog than yourſelf : 


and as to ill-breeding, it would give me the 


greateſt pain to Veen that he had afforded ſo 
fignal a ſpecimen of it, as you have exhibited in 


the preceding language. If decency of manners 


and propricty of expreſſion. be requi iſite in thoſe 
who are to inſtruct young perions, have you not 
egregiouſly exceeded that liberal deportment : : 
And now, having fully imparied my ſentiments 
on this matter, [ am to tell you, that it is not 


correction, but an injudicious and inteimperate 


application of it that ] diſapprove. By your laws 
your ſcholars are acquainted with the offences and 
penalties which art to be confecutive of them. 
When they offend their puniſhment is therefore 


juſt, provided it be that which the law enjoins. 


But it you ordain one puniſhment and inBift ano- 
ther, it is unjuſt, tyrannic, and extremely repre- 
henſible; and you evince that you are as little fit 


to goveru as they are to obey. 
l have always wiſhed that you might ſucceed in 


your undertaking, and it is for that reaſon, more 


than for any ther. that I have taken the trouble of 


WEUNS jo long a letter. Let me give you the 
dvice that the experience of more. than ſeventy 


cars will Warrant to be beneficial, Let not the 
"bo lightning 
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be of your paſſions blaſt the bloſſom of 
that ſpring which is fo promiſing of 'a fruitful 


harveſt, 


I am, &c. 
| | : | J. Shebbeare. 
Aug. 21, 1783. 29 


A few days after the date of the preceding letter 
4 Le Geyt returned io Parions-Green. Jenningsrecurn- 
1 1 ed no anſwer to it; but ſaid to Le Geyt, he would 
ys call on me, and that there were three bulls in my 
” | letter. This letter 1s as it was ſent to him; and ! 
. leave you, Sir, to determine whether theſe hulls 
1 are in the letter or in his Numſkull. This man— 
F nerly aſſertion was intended, as I imagine, to de- 
preciate me in the opinion of my grandſon; and 
as an intimation that the letter, which he could 
| not anſwer, was not worth anſwering. However, 
0 ſince that time, the conſciovineſs of his delin- 
gquency, and the fear of reprehenſion, have with- 
held him from calling on me. 
1 Some time after this affair, my grandſon in— 
formed me, that a perſon named Trevanion, was 
made uſher to the ſchool. That he came in very 
f/ mean apparel, literally with a bare backſide, his 
þ breeches being worn into a large hole behind; and 
| that he had but one fhirt, and a piece; the latter 
'F of which he wore while the former was waſhing, 
g that, neverthelc{s, he boafted of his being bred at 
1 n ; of having taken the degree of Maſter of 
1 Arts at Oxford; "of having had the fons of No-' 
b blemen and members of Parliament under his 
care; that he was born in Cornwal; that he was of 
an ancient and wealthy family and had a relation 
who was a member of parlgment. In this ac- 
count of Trevanion the other ſcholars agreed with 


Le Geyt, and that he was arrogant and beat the 
| boys 


4 r Pas 


| MW 
F boys as Jennings. continued to do; that he was 
Fe FF vuaniverfally deteſted by the ſcholars, and encourag- 
ed by Jennings in his inlolence and brutality. 
Mentioning the name of Trevanion as an uſher at 


FE Jennings's "Ichool, to the gentieman who was the 
{on cauſe of my knowing the farter, he ſaid, that this 
d Trevanion had begged of Mr. Betteſworth, who 
4 had given him a half crown in charity. 

5 Of all the preceding account, which Trevanion 
1 gave of himſelf, I know nothing; but that the 
5 family of Trevanion is, as he faid, ancient, rich 
i and reſpectable, and from thence 1 drew an infe- 
: e eee oppoſite to that which he had 
> | intended by his boaſting. That no man of that 
I name educated, as he ſaid he had been, could have 
been reduced to rags and beggary, had not his 
" FF conduct been totally indefenfible. And in this in- 


ference I now know I am fully juſtified. 

From the perfect intimacy and equality which 
appeared between him and his maſter, from the 
firſt momeAt of his coming into the houſe, I con- 
cluded that their acquaintance had not begun at 
that time; and therefore that ſomething ſimilar 
might have been the caſe with Jennings : "and this 
circuimſtance did not increate my opinion in favour. 
of the latter. 

Notwithſtanding the raggedneſs of Trevanion's 
breeches, I did not thence conclude, that he was 

neither a icholar nor a wit. 1 know that John 

Phillivs, who was both, deſcribes himſelf fn a like 
lituation in the following lines: 


Ty galligaſtius that have long withſtood 
7 he winter's fury and encraaching froſts 
By time jubdued, that wall not time ſubdue, 
4 w ay chaſm diſcloſe wide enn 
ich the winds.Eurus and Anſter and 
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T he Areadful force of Boreas that congeals 


The Chronian waves lumultuous enter. 


But although I did not conclude that a ragged 

air of breeches precluded the wearer from being 
a icholar or a wit, yet, I did not from thence in- 
fer that he who had no whole breeches muſt con- 
ſequently be a ſcholar or a wit, And in this in- 
ſtance, 1 find myſelf not miſtaken reſpecting Tre- 
vanion, who reſembles John Phillips in nothing 


but his galligaſkins; and now even that reſem- 


'blance of a wit and a ſcholar is totally loſt by his 
backſide being ſecured from the fury of the winds 
above-mentioned by a new pair of breeches, 

My opinion of his wit is founded on what ap- 
pears in Jennings's letter to me, to the wit, good 
Jenſe, good manners and good Engliſh of which 


"Trevanion contributed all he had, as ; 65 has confeſſ⸗ 


ed by ſaying, we have written him a letter, mean- 
Ing Jennings and himſelf by the we. My opinion 
of] his ſcholarſhi; b is grounded on his being obliged 
to preconſtrue thoſe leſſons, even in Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries, in which he is immediately to hear the 


boys; but what he wants in learning he ſupplies 


with impudence, though in due ſubordination, as 
an uſher ſhould, to -bis maſter. The hours of 
ſchool vacation were ſpent by theſe wights in ſub- 
ume compliments on each other's literary excel- 


Jence, and in traducing the parents of thoſe chil- 


dren who are under tieir tuition. From theſe cir- 
cumitances and from thoſe that will be related in my 
anſwer to Jennings's letter, both the maſter and 
the uſher were become the contempt and jeſt of 
every ſchool boy who was more than twelve 
years of age. Such being the caſe I reſolved to 
lind ſome other ſchool for my grandſon, and to 
aſſign my reaſons for removing 2 him to the parents 
and 
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and friends of thoſe boys who had been ſent to 


Parſon's Green through my influence. In this, 
however, I was prevented by Jennings. 

On Tueſday the 3oth of September, maſter 
Goodiſon and Le Geyt came to my houſe, and 


ſaid, that Jennings had diſmiſſed them from ſchool. 
J aſked on what account; they anſwered, they had 


given no cauſe, and that Jennings had not pre- 
ſumed to aſſign any. I then wrote him the follow- 


ing letter. 


Sir, 


Am this moment informed that you have diſ. 


miſſed maſter Goodiſon and my grandſon from 
your ſchool, My ſurprize is the greater on this 
event, becauſe, in all ſuch caſes, it is uſual for 
maſters previouſly to acquaint the parents of thoſe 
children under their care with the miſbehaviour 
of ſuch as they intend to diſmiſs. As you have 


neglected to proceed in that manner, I cannot but 
ſuppoſe that the two young gentlemen above- 


mentioned, muſt have committed ſome egregious 


miſconduct, or you could not have behaved as 
you have done, To be diſmiſſed from ſchool na- 


turally tends to throw an unfavourable light on 
the characters of the boys ſo treated. I therefore 
deſire and expect you will favour me with an ac- 
count of thoſe actions which have ſo apparently 


drawn diſgrace on my grandſon. 


J have read this letter to Mr. Geode and he 
Joins in the ſame requeſt with me. 


Jam, &c. Th 
J. Chebbeare. 


ET - ; | bs 
On maſter Goodiſon and Le Geyt's being diſ- 


miſled, the two maſters Leckie immediately left 
„„ the 
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( 14.) 
the ſchool, and repaired to their 1 at Bromp- 
ton Grove, when, on their relating the affair and 
aſſuring her that there was no cauſe for the diſ- 
_ miſſion of their ſchool-fellows, Mrs. Leckie re- 
jolved to withdraw her ſons immediately from the 

tuition of a man ſo precipitate and imprudent, 
leſt the ſame ignominious treatment might be 
their lot alſo. 

On the day of the diſmiſſion, Jennings came to 
Mrs. Leckie's, and finding ſhe was not at home, 
returned in the evening with his man Trevanion, 
and then, for the third time, ſo atrociouſly exhi- 
-bited his ill- manners, that he was commanded to 
leave the houſe. But apprehending, as I ſuppoſe, 
| that his impudence might deſerve a proper diſmiſ- 
ſion by the ſervants, he had prepared himſelf with 
| a tick that conceals a ſword, which he furiouſly 

| brandiſhed, during his vociferous audacity, to 
Mrs. Leckie. Whachum behaved with more de- 
cency than Sidrophel, his maſter, 
The next day Mr. Goodiſon being fora 
| that Jennings had been twice at Mrs. Leckie K 
x without calling on him or me, became impatient to 
1 hear what he had to offer in palliationof his conduct. 

He therefore determined to go to Parſons Green; 

and requeſted that Mrs. Leckie and I would accom- 
pany him. To this we agreed, We immediately 

repaired to the ſchool, taking with us the two 
young Leckies and the two who had been diſ- 
1 miſſed. On entering the houſe and aſking of a 
if maid ſervant whether Mr. Jennings was at home, 
the antwered, yes. We then went into the par- 
| Jour. After about ten minutes waiting, Mrs. 
i Jennings made her appearance, and faid, Mr. 
. Jennings was not at home. We then aſked for 
Robſon, who came and aſſured us that Jennings 
was gone to London, which was then true. For, 
dreading 
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inn, at once the aſſailant and tlic ſullerer. 
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dreading to face the relations of thoſe whom he 


| had fo Aagitiouſly treated, he had ſneaked off like 
a mongrel detected in the act of ſheep-biting, to 


avoid the being expoſed to the ridicule, contempt 
and criminality of not being able to anſwer ſuch 
queſtions as he was conſcious would be aſked him 


' relative to his conduct. 


Mr. Robſon, on being aſked, poſitively affirmed, 


that there was no cauſe for diſmiſſing either Maſter 


Goodiſon or Le Geyt; and that he did not conſent 
to it. After reprobating the conduct of Jennings 
and inſiſting on an anſwer to my laſt letter, we re- 


turned, and the next day I received the following 


letter. 


Sir, 

HY will you extort unpleaſing truths from 
me? Why will you force me to ſay, that 

your ſurprize at Mr. Le GeyT s diſmiſſion and your 


ignorance of the cauſe of it are equally affected? 


have you not infuſed into him a contempt of 
literary excellence? have you not foſtered all his 
youthful paſſions, and prompted him to acts not 
only of diſobedience but of perſonal inſult? 

Pity, however, for your age and infirmities 


| directs me to ſuppreſs all farther details. I molt 


ſincerely with that habitual pride and. ſeIf-conceir 
may not hinder you from profiting by advice the 
tendency of which is to mitigate, your own tortures, 


and to leſſen the pangs of expiring malignity. 


Tho? you have hitherto valued yourſelf for imitating. 


the ſcorpion, by ſpreading your poiſon indiſeri- 


minately, do not in the laſt ſtage of being cloſe the 


reſemblance by turning the baneful ſting upon 


yourſelf, and miſerably exhibiting | in Your Own per- 


I hope 


( 16 ) 


a) 3 you have read to Mr. Goodiſon your for- 
mer as well as your latter letter, that he may be 


enabled to judge of this reply to both. 


Tour's "I 
Charles Jennings. 


| [24% Green, Thurſday. 


Tt ſeems ſtrange what could have induced him 
to return an anſwer, ſo mendacious and abuſive, to 
my letters, in which there is not a ſyllable that can 
provoke ſuch outrage in any man who is not inſane; 
or what, as a grandfather, it was not indiſpenſibly 
my duty to write, and my right to have anſwered? 
Was I ſilently to acquieſce with his impudent 
attempt to fix an infamy on Maſter Goodiſon and 
my Grandſon, without being ſatisfied of the cauſe 


of it? Is the moſt atrocious impudence, in Jennings, 


to be received as a juſtification of indefenſible and 
raſcally conduct? Is there another miſcreant to be 


found who poſſeſſes the effrontery to behave in ſo fla- 


gitious a manner? Will parents and guardians, ſhould 
they be acquainted with his infamous behaviour, 
permit thoſe boys, whom they may have ſent to his- 
ſchool, to be expoſed to the dangerof being diſgrac- 
ed, and themſelves inſulted and traduced, at the will 
of ſo flagitious, fo ignorant and ſo deſpicable a 
Renegado, Rapparee adventurer ? | | 
As Jennings had aſſerted that I was not ignorant 
of the cauſe which had produced the diſmiſſion of 


Le Geyt, and had ſuggeſted, in his queſtion, what 


he intended ſhould be Teceived as poſiti ve truths, 
that I had infuſed inro him a contempt of literary 
excellence, foſtered his paſſions and prompted him, 
to diſobedience and periofiar inſult, I thought it 
incum bent on me to refute his impudence: For 


had Þ 1 {LCN aug acou! lcd in this Outrage GN my 
cha- 


or- 


(70 


7 Character, I ſhould deſervedly have been conſidered 


as guilty of the preceding charges, which, though 
criminal in all men, are little leis. that exccrablled in 


a grapdfather to his grandſon. I, therefore, deter- 


mined to return him an anſwer. And as to have 


uſed reſerve, after ſo flagrant and ſo unprovoked 


an inſult as his letter, would have been the moſt 


abject abſurdity, | reſolved he ſhould ſee himſelf 


in the delineation I intended to give. Accordingly Bt 
J wrote the: following letter. 


8 1 K. 


N my letter to you, of the goth of September 5 
[ defire you will favour me with an account of 


thoſe actions which have ſo apparently drawn dif- 


grace on my grandſon; and in your reply, to this 
unexceptionable requeſt, you begin in that bombaſt 
which is ſo ſingularly conſpicuous in the expoſition 


of your plan, with theſe words. Why will you 


© extort unpleafing truths from me Why will 
** you force me to ſay that your ſurprize at Mr. 
Le Geyt's diſmiſſion and the ignorance of the 
* cauſe of it are equally affected?“ | 
Previous to my writing the letter you mention, 
I ſtrictly injoined Maſter Goodifon and Le Geyt to 
explain the cauſe which could have induced you to 
diimiſs them, they both aſſured me, they knew of 
none. Since that time, I have requeſted Mr. 
Robſon, your ſuperior in the paternerſnip, to tell 
me, if he knew of any cauſe for the diſmiſſion of 
Le Geyt. On this requeſt, in the preſence of Mrs. 
Leckie, Mr. Goodiſon, and feveral others, he 
aſſured me, that there was no cauſe for the diſmif- 
ſion either of Maſter Goodiſon or Le Geyt; and 


that it was done without his conſent. Now tell me 


in what manner r my furprize and ignorance could 


D "I have 
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have been 8 unleſs I could have Acre 
ſuch cauſes as had never exhiſted ? and which, if 
they had exiſted, nothing but the moſt egregious 


idiotiſm could have withheld you from adduc- 


ing. Thus, inſtead of my extorting unpleaſing 
truths from you, and forcing you to ſay that my 
ſur prize and ignorance were affected, is it not fully 


evinced, that, having no reaſons to aſſign in your 
defence, you have ipontaneouſly added the im- 


pudence of a lie to your raſcality in the diſmiſſion 
of my grandſon? You proceed “ have you not in- 
« fuled into him a contempt of literary excellence? 
&« have you not foltcred all his youthful paſſions 
% and prompted him to acts not only of diſobe- 
« dience, but of perſonal inſult?“ In this man- 


ner, inſtead of returning ſuch anſwers and argu- 


ments as might tend to juſtify your behaviour, 
you have poſitively aſſerted one lye, and aſked 


three queſtions that are founded on equal falſe- 


hoods. Is it not, therefore, evident either that 
you cannot diſtinguiſh an interrogatory from an 


anſwer? or, that having no reaſons to ſupport your 


audaciouſneſs, you have endeavoured to evade the 
1mpoſſibility of bringing them ? But notwithſtand- 
ing you have fo ſneakingly ſkulked from returning 
an anſwer to my realonable queſtion, I ſhall never- 
aheleis'indulge you with an anſwer to all that you 
have fo impudently aſked, to all which I moſt 
firmly and truly reply, that | have never ipoken 


a ſingle word, nor committed the leaſt act, that 
can poſſibly lupport you in. your infamous ſug- 


geſtion; and I de fie you to adduce, a ſingle inſtance, 
one excepted which I ſhall give you before I cloſe 


this letter, on which to ground your mendacious 


queſtions. And with but one fact to ſupport you, 
Which, when known, you dare not to apply, is it 
not a moſt Hagrant act of effrontery to have aſked 


1 | them? 


Cw) 


them? Would you have had recourſe to ſuch an 
unprecedented and unprovoked exertion of your im- 


pudence, unleſs you had been totally devoid of 
argument ? for, what can exceed the impudence 
of aſking queſtions lyingly to ſuggeſt that ſo near 
a relation, as a grandfather, bath infuſed into his 
grandſon, 2 contẽmpt of literary excellence, foſtered 
his paſſions and prompted him to acts of diſobe: 


dience and perſonal inſult? Am I not therefore 


fully juſtified in aſſerting that no ſuch behaviour 
nath exiſted: and that you are the molt flagitiouſly 
audacious of all thoſe bipeds that have diſgraced 


humanity? Was it not with the ſame maliznant 
deſign to blacken my character by lying inſinua- 


tions, as you had endeavoured to throw diſgrace 
on that of my grandſon by your cauſeleſs diſmiſ. 
lion ? Is this the mode in which you intend to treat 
your ſcholars and their parents? Are characters to 
be thus inſolently defamed, by one whoſe under- 
ſtanding is ſo contemptible and whole ſituation is 
lo mean? Do you Imagine this ignominious attempt 


ſhall paſs with impunity ? 


Bur to omit no means by which your ignomini- 
ous conduct may be placed in the trueſt light, let 
the falſehoods you have ſuggeſted in your interro- 
cations, be conſidered as truths; and then let us fee 
what will be the iſſue of that conceſſion ? for with- 
out your being able to adduce' one inſtance of con- 
tempt for learning, diſobedience, or inſult in my 


| grandſon what cauſe could you have had for dif- 


miſſing him in a manner fo ſcandalous to yourſelf 

and ſo unmerited by him? and if there, had exiſted 
any reaſon which could have palliated your trank- 
greſſion, would Mr. Robſon, whole intereſt is fo 
clotely and ſo fatally connected with your own, have 
neglected to offer it in extenuation of as infam- 
OUS een ? | 
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p Thus having fairly and fully replied to 50 


queſtions, I ſhall proceed to queſtion you: and [ 


expect, as unequivocal and true replies as I have 
given you. Is it poſſible that you can believe, 
that, I, who have paſſed the greateſt part of my 
life in literary purſuits, and have, at all times, 
manifeſted the greateſt eſtimation for learning, can 
have infuled into a youth, ſo near and dear to me 
as a grandſon, a contempt for literary excellence ? 
and that I can have foſtered his paſſions, and 
prompted him to acts of diſobedience and perſonal 
inſult, when ſuch culpable diſpoſitions muſt of 
neceſſity be ſo diſgraceful and ruinous in him; and 
the infuſing of them lo criminal and ſcandalous in 

ze? and now which will you prefer? will you 
choole to be deemed ſo credulous and ignorant as 
1n reality to believe the fallchoods you have ſog- 
geſted ? or, of ſuch malignancy of foul, which, 
diſdaining truth, decorum and integrity, hath 
goaded you to overleap all bounds of probability, 
common ſenſe and good manners? 

And now I will generouſly afford you che ſole 
inſtance, in my life, by which it can poſſibly be ſup- 
poſed that I have conducted mylelf in the criminal 
manner you have ſuggeſted. It is that of being in- 


ſtrumental in the committing of my grandſon to 


your tuition. For, if you believe that I have i in- 


fuſed into him a contempt for literary excellence, 


foſtered his paſſions, and prompted him to acts of 
diſobedience and inſult, on what grounds can you 


conceive that, at the expence of more than thirty 
guineas a year, he has been placed under your 


direction, unleſs it be for the ſake of his being 
perfected, by your ignorance, inſtructions, impu- 
dence, and example in that contempt ? and by the 
outrageouſneſs of your paſſions, your diſobedience 
to the dictates of e your inſults on m— 

enle 


© 


3 


1 


„ Wy Top, 


yp .& 4 


chaltiſement which you fo righteouſly deſerve, As 


1 
ſenſe and common decency, and your brutality af 
behaviour to be confirmed in the habitude of ſuch 
criminal and degrading diſpoſitions? for if theſe 
were not my reaſons for his being placed under 
our care, you make me guilty of the moſt abſurd 


of all contradictions, that of being at a great ex- 


ence to defeat the very ends which, as you ſo 
probably ſuggeſt, I propoſe in his education. And 
certainly if you will deign to examine your abilities 
and propenſity to accompliſh them, in ſpite of the 
ſingularity of your modeſty, you cannot but ac- 


knowledge that I have marvelouſly ſucceeded in 


ſelecting you for his maſter. And if you are poſ- 
ſeſſed of one grain either of grace or gratitude, will 
you not thank me for diſcovering the ſole employ- 


ment to which your talents are adapted? 


I am now to conſider you in the compaſſionate 
regard you ſhew me, you fay ** Pity however, for 
your age and infirmities directs me to ſuppreſs all 
farther details.” Do you know that detail ſignifies a 
minute and particular account? Have you at- 
tempted any ſuch account of me? how can the 
continuation of a detail be ſuppreſſed that was never 
begun? Does not this blunder announce the coun- 
try from whence you came? Is it not extremely 
ridiculous, that you ſhould preſume to teach a 
language the words of which you do not under- 
ſtand ? Of this I will give you other inſtances 
before I have finiſhed this letter. | 

But to convince you that I am as ready to ac- 
knowledge, that you can occaſionally ſpeak truth, 
as to ſhew your general propenſity to lying, I confeſs 
that an age of more than ſeventy three years, and the 
gout which has afflicted me more than half of that 
time, have brought upon me many infirmities of 
body; or before this you ſhould have received that 
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( 22 ) 
to the infirmities of my mind, I fatter myſelf 
that age hath not reduced them to an imbecili- 
ty that is not ſuperior to the full vigour of your abi- 
lities: for a deciſion of which I appeal to a com- 
pariſon between your letter and mine. 

I cannot, however, but thank you for that pity 
which you expreſs for my infirmities. And yet, I 
am perſuaded, you would have ated as judiciouſly 
in reſerving it for your own, I mean your igno- 
rance, your ſelf-ſufficiency, your vanity, your in- 
ſufficiency, your bombaſt ſtyle, your illiberality, 
indecency, and ingratitude; your ditregard of 
truth and recourſe to falſehood, the brutality of 
treating your ſcholars and your wife; ; for I am too 
credibly informed to doubt its veracity, that you 
not unfrequently exerciſe, what, in your laws, 
you ſo elegantly ſtyle a mutton fiſt, for the cor- 
rection of your ſpouſe, as well as of your ſcholars. 
Thus whilſt, by theſe laudable examples, your are 
inſtructing your ſcholars, in what manner they are 
to behave to thoſe who are under them when ſingle, 
you kindly add in what manner they are to conduct 
themſelves when married. By the former you evince 


your judgement in governing a ſchool; and by the 
latter your tenderneſs in governing a wife. Hence 


it is evident that boys have a double advantage in 
being educated under you. An advantage ſo ſingu— 
lar, that I am bold to ſay, is not to be fonnd in any 
other School in England. Thus you flee, in re- 
turn for your pity, how willingly 1 am diſpoſed 
to exhibir not only your literary, but your matri- 
monial excellence. 

Having done with your pity 1 ſhall e to 
your With. You tell me © you moſt fincerely wiſh 


<< that habitual pride and ſelf-conceit may not hin- 


« der me from profiting by advice, the tendency 


«of ron is to mitigate my own tortures and te 
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« leſſen the pangs of expiring malignity.” I co 
feſs I have ſome ſuſpicions of the Gneerity of this 
wiſh. - However, after your preſumption to know, 
what has paſſed in my mind, reſpecting my con- 
duct towards my grandſon, you give us a repeti- 
tion of your inſolence in preſuming to pronounce 


the ſenſations which are lodged in my Heart; in 
both which you are perfectly miſtaken. And if pride 


and ſelf- conceit be habitual in me, why have you 
neglected to adduce ſuch inſtances of them, as 


might mitigate the impudence of that charge? 


and if vou will but allew, what ſeems not to be 


| unreaſonable, that I can feel for myſelf, as well as 


you can for me; I do aſſure you, with as much 
varacity in the afſertion as there is- falſehood in all 
that you have written, that I have neither tortures 
to mitigate, nor pangs to leſſen, Theſe, I fancy, 
if they are not already, will ſoon be too poignant in 
vour breaſt for medicine to aſſuage, or repentance 
to oblicerate: and if my malignity be expiring 
will not my pangs and tortures go along with it? 
What need therefore, for your wiſh?. And if by 
my malignity expiring you mean myſelf, ſhort as 
my life may be, if you have ſenſe ſufficient to diſ- 
cern the deſpicable ſituation to which you have 
reduced yourſelf, I ſhal} live long enough to hear 
that you have followed the example of, Judas 
Iſcariot, which, as my malignity does not deſire, 


: pray let all ropes and halters be er from your 


light. 

What indications of malignivy:: have you per- 
ceived in me, equal to that of inſidiouſly dragging 
my grandſon backwards from the form on which 


he lat, daſhing his head twice on the floor, and 


then kneeling « on one knee, the more forcibly to 
exert your malice, giving him one blow under the 


chin, and with your kuuckle forcing him to the 
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ground with ſuch violence, that his breaſt was ſo 
bruiſed ſo as to remain black for ſeveral days? and 
all this without being able to aſſign the leaſt cauſe 
for this outrage. This you have had the effron- 
tery to commit in full contradiction to what you 
ſo turgidly declare in the expoſition of your plan. 
In that you ſay, Let the advocates for birch re- 
« preſent in as frightful colours as a ſplenetic 
& imagination can conceive, the early vices: of 
« youth, their levity, impatience of confinement 
c and diſreliſh for the indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
« ſtripes in all well-diſciplined ſeminaries, their 
« ſpleen, their ſophiſtry and artificial rhetoric will 
got be able to overturn the evidence of this ſa- 
« cred truth, that man is a creature from .whom 
* every thing may be obtained by love, nothing truly 

valuable by the ſavage expeatients of force and fear.” 
And now, after the ſavage acts which you- have 
committed, is it poſſible that you, the moſt au- 


* 


dacious of all beings that ought to be ranked in the 


human ſpecies, can poſſeſs the effrontery to lbok 
the preceding paragraph in, the face? have you 
not by your practice given the lye to your plan, 
committed ſacrilege on the ſacredneſs of truth, 
and proved that you are abſolutely unqualified to 
teach and govern boys on your own principles, and 
indiſputably that you are a lyar in theory, a hy- 


pocrite in your expreſſions and an aſſaſſin in your 


r Hara; Ee 

Was it through malignity that, when your 
ſchool conſiſted ſolely of the ſon of a farrier, the 
ſon of a gentleman's butler, and one more, that 
became the means of ſo remarkably increaſing 
it, by the addition of all thoſe gentlemens ſons 1t 
has hitherto received, or will ever receive, after 
this detection of your ſavageneſs, ignorance and 
effrontery, if parents and guardians have not 

2 IG Eq aban- 


LED 


abandoned all care for the education and treat- 


ment of juch ! bos as they may ſend to ſchool? 47 


Was it an act of malignity that when you were 
ſo juſtly reprehendecl Dy Mrs, Leckie, for the 


badneſs of the dyet „hich you gave your ſcholars, ww 


and {ſhe would rave taken them from your ill- 


treatment, and you had lo cauſcleſsly treated her 


with the molt atrocious in ſolence and ill manners; 


that, in commiſeration of what muſt have fallen 


on you, as I had been the ſole motive of their 
being ſent to your ſchool, I became the means of 
their continuing With you? in what bombalt terms 
of hypocritic gratirude and ſervile humility did 
you then profcis che eternal ſenſe which you ſhould 
cheriſh in your heart for the immenſe ſervice which 
| had done you; how truely you have realized the 
ſincerity of your intention by the favageneſs of 
your treatment I have already ſhewn. Even at 
the moment of your pompoſity in expreſſing your 
eternal gratitude, I predicted, that if ever you ſuc- 
ceeded in your undertaking your inſolence, in 
fururity, would be equal to your preſent abject- 
neſs; and now that prediction is fully verified. 

| You continue. Though you have hitherto 
« valued yourtelf for imitating the ſcorpion by 

ſpreading your poiſons indiſcriminately, do 
not in the laſt ſtage of being cloſe the reſem- 
blance oy turning che baneiul ſting upon your» 
ſelf, and, miſerably exhibiting in your own per- 
„ ſon, at once the aſſailant and the ſufferer.” 
What inſtances can 125 bring of my indiſcrimi— 
nately ſpreading poiſons ? How many poiſons docs 
a ſcorpion contain? Does that little animal, ſo 
like-yourſelf, except in your being ſtingleſs, ſpread 
its poiſons indiſcriminately, wich a {mall ſting, as 
a plaſterer does his mortar with a trowel? Had you 
any ideas auUNneXcd to the words ſcorpion, ſting, and 
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ſpreading, when you uſed them? Should not he 


who pretends to teach a language underſtand it? 
However, if I have a ſting it is not in my tail; 

and that you have no ſting either in head or tal 
is evident, from the cxcrementitious matter which 
you eject, in imitation of the pole. cat, that, on 


being puriued, diſcharges its ordure, in hopes of 


averting bis purſuers by the ſtink; which, though 
it be extremely nauſeous, is not poiſon: and, in- 
Read of turning my ſting upon myſelf, I will re- 
jerve it for you. In what other perfon than him- 
ſelf can a man at once be an aſlailant and a ſufferer? 
I will not affail myſelf, but perſevere in mak- 
ing you the ſufferer. 

Pray inform me whether, by your expreſſion, 


the laſt ſtage of being,” 1 am to conclude it is 


your creed that, after this life, the ſoul hath no 
exiſtence : or that you do not comprehend the 


terms you uſe? if it be the former, teach the 


doctrine of the ſoul's annihilation after death; 

and then the principles of your pniloſophy will be 
a complete companion to your grammatical } in- 
ſtructions; and then your pupils will be as accom- 


| Pitthed in the tenets of religion, as in the know- 
| ledge of the languages, When they leave your 


ichool. If it be the latter, is it not unpardonable 
that you have not even Entick's School Dictionary 
in your library, which is ſo neceſſary to a maſter 
who pretends to teach the Engliſh, which he docs 


not underſtand] ? 


What a bleſſed reſemblance have you drawn be- 
tween me and a ſcorpion? Can its aptitude be 
equalled, by any thing, bur by that delicious fi- 
gure in your expolition, “ forcing upon boys a 
** nauſeous draught of grammar jargon.” How 
long has jargon been drinkable ? What jargon hath 


grammar ? How nicely you obſerve ſimflitude in 


* Our 


'S A 


ath 


our 


| caution, although it can afford no evidence of the 
excellence of your literature, is undoubtedly an in- 


your compariſons and preſervation in your meta- 


what occaſion can there be that every morning and 


be even more ridiculous than you are, ſhould he 


Iwill give you his opinion, on your epiſtle. It is, 


blundering; and that you have condeicended ta 


(2) 


hors ! ls it not neceſſary that two languages, at 
leaſt, ſhould be underſtood by thoſe who preſume | 
to teach tranſlation? Have you not afforded irre- 
fragable proots, in your ſhort letter, that you can- 
not write Englith as you ought to? and it you 
underſtand the learned languages to that degree in 
which they are known by common ichoolmaſters, 


evening, under the pretext of ſtudy, you tarry 
one hour i in what you denominate your library, in 
which there are no books but ſuch as you tell to 
your boys, bur, in reality, to learn thoſe I<flons 
in which you are to inſtruct your ſcholars? This pre- 


ſtance of your prudence. For a ſchoolmaſter would 


undertake to teach his ſcholars thoſe leſſons which 
he had not learned himſelf. 

And now you fay, I hope you have read to 
Mr. Goodiſon my former as my latter letter-⸗ 
that he may thereby be enabled to judge of this 
„reply to both.” 1 have not only read, but 
eiven him copies of bath the letters you allude to: 
as I ſhall of your's and this I am writing; and 
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chat he holds the ignorance, the impudence, bom- 
baſt and fallehood which it contains in the utmoſt 
contempt ; and that it is no more a reply to either 
of mine than it is to the Life and Adventures of 
Robilon Cruſoe, | 

As in my letter I have told you that Mr. Goodi- 
lon requeſted an account from you, in juſtification 
of your Giſmiſſing his ton, in the words © a reply 
to both, conlidering your native propenſity to 
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( 25 ) 
give him no anſwer, may it not be underſtood as 
a reply to both him and me? for it cannot be 
more ſingular in you to imagine you have given a 
reply, where you have returned no anſwer, than 
to think you have anſwered my letter by aſſerting 
one egregious falſehood, and aſking three audacious 
queſtions; and that you would have Mr. Goodiſon 
to infer, that his ſon was diſmiſſed on the account of 
what you have ſo mendaciouſly averred and fug- 
geſted to have been done by Le Geyt's grandfa- 
ther. Are you not a pretty fellow practically to 
inculcate the art of reaſoning by a demonſtration 
of Euclid's Elements? And now, although I have 
done with your letter, I ſhall nevertheleſs perſiſt 
in aſking you the following qurſtbns, to which [ 
have a right to require un:quivocal and explicit 
| anſwers: nor only becauſe I have given ſuch to 
| you, but that I may thereby, if poſiible, be ſome- 
what enabled to alleviate the guilt of that fin 
which I committed in recommending you as 
a ſchoolmaſter. Did you not tell me "That you 
were born at Bath ? Have I not juit reaſon to doubt | 
the truth of it? Did ever a man, born on this ſide 
the Iriſh fea, pronounce the words harm, charm, 
warm, farm, term, firm, form, as harem, charem, 
warem, farem, terem, firem, forem ? and when, 
on oblerving this manner of your pronouncing 
them, I ſaid you were certainly an Iriſhman, why 
did you ſilentſy acquieſce with that obſervation, if 
you had been born at Bath? not that I entertain 
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the leaſt objection to your being an Iriſhman ; but 


to your being a rene gado of that country, which 
hath o winch reaton to be aſhamed of you, not 
you of Ireland. 
What an effrontery muſt you poſſeſs, Who, 
in ſuch barbarous pronunciation, preſume to 
teach ypur ſcholars to read the Engliſh et Ha 
and with an emphalis, laid on "the 1 
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( (2977 
forcibly and loud as a brazier lays his ſtrokes 
on his anvil, with diſtortions of body reſem- 
bling a demoniac, and ſuch an affectation of 
cadence as converts your reading into ſuch ridicule 
that the youngeſt boy in the ſchool cannot prevent 
the muſcles of his face from running into laughter? | 
Did you not tell me, you were bred at a cele- 
brated grammar ſchool and finiſhed your education 
at Oxford? have I not uſt reaſon, from your ig- 
norance and illiberality, to ſuſpect the truth of it? 
Tell me then in what country and at what ſchool 
you were taught the rudiments of grammar; at 


what age you went to the univerſity abovemen- 
tioned; in what college you were entered; and 


whether you took any and what degrees ? 
Are you not an moine defroche ? be honeſt for 
once, and tell the truth. | 
But I will be more kind to you than you have 
2 right to expect, and ſupply you with reaſons for 
your impudent diſmiſſion of the young gentlemen 


| abovementioned. You were conſcious that your 


ignorance, your impudence, your falſehoods, your 
brutality and all . thoſe other qualities which de- 
grade, not only the character of a ſchoolmaſter 
but human nature itſelf, would be by them diſco- 
vered and expoſed to Mr. Goodiſon and me; and 
then that we could not, with any degree of com- 
mon ſenſe, continue them under your tuition, 
You, therefore, determined to Giimiſs them as cul- 
pable, in order to prevent the diſgrace which muſt 


have fallen upon you by their being taken from 


your ſchool, with hapes of keeping the ſons of 
Mrs. Leckie, and thoſe whom ſhe had Trecom- 
mended. But in this you have been moſt egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken, She had been too long acquainted 
with your inſolence and ill- manners to give the 


leaſt credit to N thing you could offer. | 
: And 


66 
And now I ſhall leave you, for the preſent, and 
and as kindly conclude my letter with advice to 
you, as you have your's to me, and with one 
queſtion. I, therefore, moſt ſincerely adviſe, that 
you and your ſhirtleſs uſher, do daily divert your- 
ſelves, like two jack. aſſes, with nabbing one ano- 
ther, becauſe of al employments it is that which 
is moſt peculiarly adapted to your capacities, and 
1 to exemplify your literary excellence: but as you 
{ 46: cannot be ſuppoled to employ your whole time in 
1 this practical ſtudy, I ſhall favour you with a ſhort 
2h ſong, with which you may amule yourleIves be. 
| tween the acts. J he ſecond and third lines are 
cgqually applicable to both of you; the firſt and 
Kalt to you alone. | 


i Adam O Neale I the flower of the fuck, 

2011 And 2 O' Neale had never a ſmock ; 

40 Never a ſmock to cover her tail, 

The world's well mended with NM adam O. Neal 


And now for the queſtion. Were it in your 
power to choole, would not you prefer the being 
1 toſſed, like Sancho, in a blanket, to the writing of 

N that locter which has been productive of this 
anſwer? 


1 I am, Sc. 


* 4 
—— — 2 


J. Sbebbeare. ” 


—— 


P. S. I aſk pardon of your uſher for uſing the 
epithet of ſhirtleſs. For, how can a centleman be 
mirtleſs who hath as many ſhirts as were poſſeſſed - 
by Falſtaff's whole company of Raggamuttins. 

OZ. 10, 1783, | 
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On the Saturday, after this diſmiſſion, matter 
Maitland returned irom ſchool to .captzin Crook- 
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] had heard from both the diſmiſſed. On this cap- 
tain Crookſhanks determined to ſuſpend the return 


cuſtance that could tend to give a full explanation 


-auired into the whole affair from Jennings. After 


requetting be would tranſmit me an account of the 


(37 — 
banks, who had placed him under the care of 
Robſon and Jennings, when he gave ſome account 


of what had happened at this ſchool. And as on 
that day I dined with the captain, I related what 


of young Maitland, until he had heard what every 
party, concerned in this affair, might have to offer. 
In conſequerce of this reſolve, on the Monday 
he waited on Mr. Goodiſon and Mrs. Leckie, 
from whom he received the lame men he 
had from me. | 
Being determined, however; to omit no circum- 


of the matter, he went to Parſon's- Green, and en- 


chis Jennings and Robſon ſeparately waited on 
captain Crookſhanks. The reſult of all this was, 
atter the ftricteſt inveſtigation of the matter, 
that neither Jennings nor Robſon had been able 
% afion any cauſe for the diſmiſſion of the two 
„oung gentlemen abovementioned. | 
„ therefore, that Jennings had behaved 
in an indefe nſible manner, of his unprovoked in- 
ſolence in his letter to me of his brutality in 
naving knocked down maſter Maitland with his 
Fit, he concluded that he was abſolutely impro- 
Der ſuperintend a liberal education, and with- 
crew maſter Maitland from his ſchool. Jennings, 
on his, Grit ſceing captain Crookſhanks, had laid, 
he had been bred : at Univerſity College, in Oxford. 
| Before the preceding letter was ſent, Robſon 
came to my houte with deſign to ſoften the juſt re- 
{cntment which Jennings had ſcandalouſly excited. 
IJ aſked him if he had ſeen my letter to Jennings, 


rande Sreſſions which had produced the diſmiſſion 
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6 
of the two young gentlemen, and Jennings $ anſwer. 
He replied he had ſeen neither of them. 1 then 
read them both. At this he expreſſed himſelf, with 
aſtoniſhment, at the impudence of Jenning's letter, 
and at what, in my letter could poſſibly have pro- 
duced it. At this time alſo he confirmed what he 
had faid to me in the preſence of Mrs. Leckie, Mr. 
Goodiſon and others, “that there was no cauſe for 
« diſmiſſing Le Geyc.” I aſked him alſo for ſome- 
thing, under his hand, by which to certify that the 
diſmifion of my grandion was without cauſe. He 
anſwered that he was then come from Mr. Goodi- 
ſon, and had already given fomething of that kind 
to him in which Le Geyt was included and fully 
exculpated. He then repeated the ſenſe of what he 
faid he had written, and which was as fully a juſti- 
cation of one as the other: But faid I you muſt 
give it me, under your hand, that I may tranſmit 
it to his father in Jerſey. This he promiſed moſt 
faithfully he would do in a letter from Parſon's 


Green, and in both theſe aſſertions he has proved 
| himſelf an egregious lyar, 


1 aſked him it Jennings was bred at Oxford, he 
afſured me he was, and educated at Univerſity 
College, that Dr. Scot was his tutor and that he 
had taken a degree in that univerſity. Notwith- 
ſtanding this affirmation, my doubts, reſpecting the 
falſchood of that account were not removed. 

I then aſked by what means he became ac- 


quainted with Jennings. He anſwered, in conſe- 


uence of an advertiſement for an uſher, when he 
kept a day ſchool in Jarvis Street, that Jennings 


had come and ſollicited the employment. I then 


aſked in what manner he appeared reſpecting bis 
apparel, he replied, much as thoſe, who are in 
jearch of being uſhers, uſually do; and that he 


* ſomewhere in Weltmir aſter, but in what 
Part 


E 

art he knew not. To this he added, I hope you 
will not expect me to aniwer any more queſt ions 
concerning Mr, Jennings. 1 therefore delifted : 
becauſe I ſaw that he was reduced to the painful 
alternative, either of lying to conceal what he choſe 
not to diſcover; or to reveal tuch truths as muſt 
tend to expole what he wiſhed to remain in eternal 
darkneſs. 

Such are the two perſons who in their plan, 
have told us that, A courſe of Latin and Greek 
ſtudies muſt now be regulated;“ a ſlip into non- 


| ſenſe ſo common with theſe language maſters. For 


who has ever heard of a Latin or Greek ſtudy ? 


Should it not have been a courſe of ſtudying the 
Latin and Greek ? he continues „not only with a 
view to improve and perfect the learners in thoſe 
„languages,“ in which learners he himſelf is includ- 
ed as well as his ſcholars, as it has been and will be 
immediately ſhewn. * Bur allo to methodize and 
ey their 1deas,” in words of which Jen- 

ugs knows not the ſignification.“ To arrange in 
proper order the materials of Knowledge 5 by 


kose N nothing of the matter.“ And to form 
his talte for compoſition,” for the performance 


of which the bombaſt and fuſtian ſtyle, together 
with the abſurd arrangement of their expolition, 
are unan{werable proofs of their abilities. 

Two days after Robſon had been with me, 
Trevannion, for it was his clean ſhirt day, came to 
my houſe, I aſked his name and his buſineſs. He 


told me the former; and that the latter was to 


know why I had abuſed his character. As I had 
been well informed of ſome inſolences which he 


had ſhewn reſpecting me, I ſhortly anſwered, it was 


falie, and required an inſtance. He replied that 
I had ſaid, he had not a6 ſhirts, and that he 
could prove the contrary. I then aſked him if his 

| F cha- 


c 34 y 
character Jay i. in Jas ſhirts, and added, if it di& 7 


believed it was but ſlender and not very clean. Here 
reſted the affair of the ſhirts. He then ſaid it was 
liberal in Mr. Betteſworth to diſcloſe, and in me 

ro repeat, that he had begged; and that the latter 
had given him a half crown. J "anſwered that I ſaw 
nothing illiberal in ſaying that a beggar had begged 
and received charity. Yo this he replied, there 
were many ſcholars, who were poor whole” cha- 
rafters were nevertheleſs unimpeachable. To 
which I anſwered, there were indeed too many 
ſcholars who were undeſervedly in indigence. But 


how a Trevannion, who, I knew, had numerous, 


honorable and wealthy relations, couid be reduced 
to ſuchdiſtreſs, was abſolutely unaccountable. For 
had his behaviour corre ſponded with his birth, 
education and family, the laſt of Which had many 
church-livings to beſtow, they would not have 
ſuffered him to diſgrace himſelf and them by rags 
and beggary. I therefore had a right to infer, chat 
want in | him, was the coniequence of demerit, and 
that his character mult be indefenſible. kia 
But although I have been diſſolute and extrava- 
gant, faid he, I may nevertheleſs be qualified to 
teach the languages, and inculcate morality by my 
precepts. To this I ſaid,” I could not conceive, 
that a perſon, who was obl:ged to pre- conſtrue 
Cæſar's Commentaries before he heard the ſcholars, 
a book as ealily to be underſtood, by a common 
ichool]-maſter, as the horn-book is by a village 


ſchool-miſtreſs, could be enabled to teach Latin 
as it ſhould BP And that I entertained but little 


expectations, from the inculcation of morality by 
the precepts of men whoſe lives had uniformly 
Ihewn their total diſregard why it. He then ſaid that 


To which [ 
anſwered 


(5 * 


anſwered their literary excellence was then in equi” 


ibrio, and themſelves adapted to advance the ir 


ſcholars to an equal height with their own altitude 


in learning. Here ended his charge againſt me. 


S7 


and the dicuſfion of his charrcter- 
then aſked him if Jennings was bred at cb 


He faid yes, and that he had taken the degree of 
batchelor of arts, In what college he ſtudied, and 
who was his tutor, 1 then enquired. This, ſaid he, 


{ will not tell you. Bur I will tell you in what col- 
lege I ſtudied, aud who was my tutor. And why 
not thoſe of Jennings, I aſked, unleſs he has never 


ſtudied in that univerſity and dreads a Hetection of 


the falſehoods which he hath afferted; or hath com- 


mitted ſuch tranſgreſſions as muſt cover his cha- 
racter with infamy ; ? To this he made no reply. 


then convinced him of two falſchoods which he 
had uttered, and aſked him if he knew of, any 
cauſe for Jennings's diſmiſſion of the two young 


gentlemen, whom 1 mentioned. To this he replied 


he was not come to jultify Mr. Jennings: and then 
addipg, that Robſon had delired him to acquaint 
me that he would not fend me the letter which he 
had promiſed, he walked off. In Juſtice however to 
this man, I allow that his temper, his manners, 
his behaviour and I believe his learning, ſinall as 


it may be, are ſuperior ta thoſe of Jennings. 


Since the diſmifion of the two young gentle- 
men, ſo often mentioned, Jennings "hath been ex- 


tremely aſſiduous in obviating the ill effects which 


he apprebended it might produce on his ſchool: and 
when on his relating the diſmiſſion of my grand- 
ſon, it was obſerved, that he had formerly repre- 
zented me as his beſt friend, he ſaid it was true. 
But that ſuch was the finde ſtedneſs of his ſoul, 

the liberality of his ſentiments, the conditions of 


bis plan and the reſoluuon of preſerving the 3 
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lity, as well as promoting the literary excellence 
of his ſcholars, that, deſpiſing all pecuniary con- 


fiderations, and the obligations of friendſhip, as the 


miſconduct of Maſter Goodiſon and my grandſon 
had been ſo henious, he had diſmiſſed them. 

It was then obſerved to him, that Mrs. Leckie, 
and ſome others had taken their ſons from his 
ſchool on account of his behaviour to the two 


ſcholars above mentioned. Still happy in mendaci- 


ous effrontery, they knew, ſaid he, that I ſhould 
have diſmiſſed them che next day ; and therefore 


they anticipated me, in order to avert the diſgrace 


of being turned our of my ſchool. In this man- 
ner he attempted to confirm the infamy which he 
had intended to fix on thoſe whom he had cauſe- 


leſsly diſmiſſed, and to llander the characters of 


thoſe whom he would no more have ſent away thaa 
he will do juſtice and hang himſelf. Such was the 
falacious craft of this renegado in attempting to 
convert the raſcality of his tranſgreſſion into a 


perſuaſion that he had been actuated by the moſt 


exalted virtue in the outrage which he had com- 
mitted. A circumſtance which makes It neceſſary 
that the parents of thoſe children, which till re- 
main at his ſchool, ſhould be diſabuſed reſpecting 


this egregious falacy, and his true character be 


ibbered ; as a warning to all impoſtors. 

Beſides the preceding conduct, he has been no 
leſs active in reading a letter, from Capr. Le Geyr, 
fo the parents or friends of thoſe boys who are ſtill 
at his ſchool. The words, or at leaſt the meaning 


of them, as far as I can learn from my Grandlon, 


who heard them read by Jennings, are, If any 
boys remain with you, during the holidays, I de- 
« ſire my fon may ſtay with you, and I will pay 
* you what is uſual on that account.“ This, Jen- 


nings has conſidered as a forbiddance of young 
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Le Geyt's coming to ſee me, and from thence he has 
modeſtly inferred and aſſerted that this inhibition 
has been injoined by the father, becauſe, I had in- 
fuſed into his ſon a contempt of literary excellence, 
foſtered his youthful paſſions, and prompred him 


dio acts of diſobedience and perſonal inſult. He 


might as well, and as truly, have inferred and 
allerted, that I intended to make my grandſon 
2 negro and to ſell him for a ſlave' to a Weſt 
India planter. But what inference, more con- 
cluſive, can be expected from ſo flagrant a tra- 
veſtier of common ſenſe, who pretends to teach 
logic, or the art of reaſoning by palpable objects 
and the feeling ? To theſe ſcandalous imputations 
| have already offered ſuch reaſons, in my laſt let- 


ter to Jennings, as make it a moral impoſſibt- 


ity, that I could have behaved, in the criminal 
manner he ſo lyingly aſſerts, towards my grandſon. 
This, however, he now in converlation aſſigns as 


his reaſon for diſmiſſing young Le Geyt. To what 


extremes of ignorance, impudence, falſehood, 
forgery and improbability is this renegado driven. 
to condemn, in attempting to exculpate, himſelf? 
But let it be ſuppoſed, however, that this his lying 


— 


aſſertion is truth itlelf, Why did he then diſmits 


the ſon, without previouſly acquainting the father, 


with his delinquencies ? Why, ſince his dilmiſſon, 
has he not aſfigned ſome acts of ill conduct, in that 


ſon, as cauſes for that diſmiſſion? Why did he dil- 


mits him to my houle, if he believes that I am fo 


deſpiſe literature and prompted him to immoral 
acts? Did he intend to ruin him? Are the horrible 


Imputations, of the moſt criminal principles in me, 


the reaſon for Jennings's diſmiſſing Malter Goodi- 
jon allo? for he neither has alligned, nor can 


2 * 


execrable a being as to have encouraged him to 
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preſerve a character deſtroys it, as a pig cuts 
his own throat in ſwimming to ſave his life: Bur 
I will prove that if he does verily believe what he 
has aſſerted reſpecting me, that he is the molt exc- 
crable and dangerous miſcreant that ever hath pre. 
ſumed to ſuperintend the learning and morality of a 
ſchool] boy. Since his receiving the letter, above- 
mentioned, from Capt. Le Geyt, he has, without 
application from me, or oppoſition. from himſclt, 
permitted young Le Geyt to come to my bout: 
every Saturday, an there to remain till Sunday 
f evening, If Jennings then be really perſuaded that! 
15 encourage, in my grandſon, a contempt of literature 
and prompt him to vice; why, in contradiction 
1 to the inhibition of the father, has this impudear 
tf renegado permitted the fon to come to me; and 


* 


| villainouſly ſacrificed, both the learning and mo- 
naiulity of his ſcholar, to the ſordid ad vantage of a 
hl weekly ſaving of two dinners and a fupper of a 
4 ſchool-boy? Jennings therefore is either conſciouſly 
8, IA! a lyar, when he attempts to depreciate my cha- 


racter, by ſuch acts of criminality: or conlcioully 
7: a ſcoundrel, in paying no regard to the father's in- 
1 junction, the learning and morality of the ſon, his 


1 i 1cholar. But I flatter myſelf that I have already 
1 proved him to include both characters fo becoming 
. and ſo laudable in a ſchool-maſter. 

N But Capt. Le Geyt will be ſoon in England. It 
| is therefore reſts on him to explain what ideas he 
Ti; hark annexed to the words which he hath written to 
4 | ; Jennings, which if he do not I will do my ſelf juſtice. 
1 It will then be ſeen whether the Rapparec has forged 
1 bit a lye, or ſpoken the truth. And it the tather of Le 


Geyt has not entirely loſt the ſpirit of a man, he will 
ö inflict condign puniſhinent on that rengga do wha 
Fr has. thus mendacioufly affixed a Meaning to his 
words which he hath never conceived; ſcandalouſly 
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atempted to pollute the character of his ſon by a 


cauſcleſs diſmiſſion; and to calumniate me for hav- 
ing defended him from the ignominious and raſ- 
cally defamation of that infamous impoſtor. 
Notwithſtanding what Trevanien had ſaid, in 
relation to Roblon's intention of not lending me a 
fetter, as 1 had diſcovered him in two lyes, whillt 
ne was with me, I was induced to believe that 


what he had ſaid of Robſon was a third. But re- 


ceiving nothing from Robſon, after a few days 
waiting, 1 wrote the following letter to him, and 
incloſing that, and my antwer to Jennings, under 


| the ſame cover, I ſent them to Parſon's- Green. 


N Sunday laſt you promiſed to tranſmit me 

Ja letter, under your own hand, in confirma- 
100 of what you had aſſerted in the preſenceof Mrs. 
|cckie, Mr. Goodiion and others, that there 
was no cauſe for dilmiſſing maſter Goodiſon, or 
my grandfon and that you never conſented to it.“ 
On Tueſday your uſher cold me, that you had 
Let me 
adviſe vou not to proceed: in fuch an intention: 
Hur to be uniform in truth and conduct; and not 
involve yourſelf in the fame criminality with Jen- 
For be aſſured that by uniting- yourſelf, 
with him in this culpable tranſaction, you will in- 
evitably be included in the ſame treatment; loſe 
all appearance of that veracity which you have 
bither:o ſhewn;z be expoſed to the diſgrace of re- 
fuſing to comply with what you. have promiſed 
and of obliging me to apply to the perſons above- 
mentioned, at once to evince what you have hi- 
therto affirmed; and your ſhrinking from giving, 
onder your own hand, What, in juſtice, you owe 


o 


WW. a | 
to yourſelf and my grandſon. For be aſſured 1 
will not deſiſt till I have laid the whole of this 


tranſaction before the world. 
1 am, &c. 


OZ. 10, 1783. FJ. Sbebbeare. 


On the day of ſending theſe two letters, I was 
favoured with the following anſwer from Jen— 
nings, but none from Roblon. The perſon who 
brought it ſaid, that the latter would call on me 
the next day, or on Sunday; but he never came. 

Poor old man! determined, in ſpite of your 
Wt * own ſufferings and of the humane advice al- 
1 „ ready given you, to exhauſt yourſelf in the et- 
FA « fuſions of impotent malignity! Are you 1nca- 
9 0 s pable of Knowing that they mult be received by 
«« perſons of conſcious worth, with the ſame con- 
„ tempt as the barkings of a ſorry cur, which 
can never annoy, nay, Hearce be heard beyond 
« the precincts of his native dunghill. Your pi- 
e titul attempts at low ridicule will hardly entitle 
5 you to my application of Switt's reply to ſome 
1 ſuch 4% ee witling as youriclt. 
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« On me when dotards are fatiric, 
e late it for a panegyric, 
e Hated by fools and fools to Hate, 


* Be that my motto, and my fate. 
Charles Jennings. 


This letter, although I returned no anſwer to 
it, for reaſons too obvious to eſcape your obſerva- 


tion, I ſhall, nevertheleſs, examine in this place. 
He begins, © Poor old man!” And happy it 15 
for him that I am an old man, as I have ſhewn 
him in my preceding letter. In that alſo I have 


given a full anſwer to his humane advice and 
| * 
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his charge of my malignity. From this his gickea? 
ing return, like a dog to his vomit, to the ſame 
ſtup diy which he had exhivited in his former 
epiltle, it is evinced, he is ſo conſummately 


a dunce, that he has no more ideas than an oyſter, 


and in his dullneſs is as much a monotone as che 


drone of a Scotch bagpipe. 
And now for his queſtion. “Are you incapa- 


« ble of knowing that they (the effuſions) mult be 
« received by perſons of conſcious worth with the 
« {ame contempt as the barkings of a ſorry cur ? 
Indeed, I confeſs I am incapable of knowing that 


there can be perſons of conſcious worth; becauſe _ 
cannot conceive how worth can be cunſee 


He would mean perſons conſcious of their own. 
worth, But in this he has again ſtept into his native 
bog of blundering nonſenſe, and has made worth 
conſcious of perſons, not perſons conſcious of 


worth. After fo fignal a characteriftic of broguiſh 


ignorance, will he perſevere in the impudence of 
teaching languages ? If ſuch are his palpable blun- 
ders in Engliſh, what muſt they be in the ancient 
and other languages! ? And if he be conſcious of 


his own worth, 1 am perſuaded that, whoever 


may read my letters to him, and his to me, 


will conclude, that he is the only per ſon, on 


earth, in whom ſuch conſciouſneſs can reſide. 
It ſeems extremely unaccountable allo, that he 
has left that conſciouſineſs of his worth to re- 


main in himſelf alone; and has not endeavoured 
to make others conſcious of it by diſproving the 


truth of what is related in my letter to him. But 


he is not ignorant of the loſt labour in waſhing 
black-moors, and has, therefore, declined the 


fruitleſs attempt of ſcouring off the ſootineſs of 
his character, and keeps it conſtantly thereon, as a 
chimney ſweeper does the ſmut upon his body. 
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Add is not this dereliftion of defending his char 
racter tantamount to a conceſſion that all that ! 
have written to him is true, and unan{werable ? or 
that he- is the moſt audacious of all two legged 
animals ſtill to ſhew his face, if he has the means of 
refuting it? who is now the cur that is forry ? 
The Rapparee proceeds, “ Which (rhe cur) can 
never annoy, nay, ſcarce be heard beyond the 

& precincts of his native dunghill.” J cannot help 
thinking that he is ſomewhat annoyed; and 1 will 
take ſpecial care that he ſhall be heard of much 
farther than he may imagine. But how long hag 
i been the cuſtom for bitches to litter upon dung- 
hills? Was a dunghill the native ſpot on Which 
his curſhip was wheiped | Whether my attempts 
be pitiful, my ridicule low, and myſelf a fuper- 


annvuated witling, 1 ſhall leave to the determination 


of you, Sir, and of ſuch as may read his and my 
. 

And now for his application of $wift's lines, 
Firſt of all they were no part of a reply to any 
one, They were in a letter to Dr. Delany, Wo 
was certainly not a dotard. In the firſt line of 
them he has made the Dean ſpeak nonſenſe, by 
changing the word Dunce for Dotard. Swift 
could have no delire either to be hated by, or to 


hate Dotards. They could not have offended him. 
But ſuch dunces as Jennings, by whom he was 


then peſtered, as I am at preſent. Jennings, how- 
ever, to do him juſtice, conſcious of his own 
worth, and that the word Dunce was ſo ſuperla- 
tively ſignificant of himſelf, that it could not be 
applicable to me, hath changed it for Dotard. 
And as this act of conſciouſneſs ſeems to be the 
only white ſpeck of modeſty in all the lamp-black 
of his impudence, I take this occaſion of obferv- 


mg it, to ſhew how friendly 1 am towards 


him, 


{ 6 5 


him, whenever 1 have an opportunity. But I would 
advile, this Fraveſiier of Swift, not to uſe the 


word Fool in his Motto, left, by the moſt natural 
tranſition, thole who may read it, ſhould transfer 
the idea from the motto to the maſter. In this 


manner he hoth afforded unexampled inſtances of 
his (lupidity in conYerting the wit of Swift into 


abſurdity, both in changing the word Dunce and 
the application of the lines. For this Renegado 
is endowed with a quality diametrically oppoſite 
to that of Midas. Inſtead .of turning all things 
into gold that he touches, he tranſmutes gold into 
braſs and lead. Thar is, the ſterling wit of others 
into impudence and 1gnorance in himſelf And 
now, Sir, when you have conſidered both Jen- 


nings's letters and this narrative, 1 defire you will 


reflect how perfectly this bombaſt expolitor of his 


plan is enabled to perform what he fo turgidly 
and ſo modeſtly propoſes in the following parts of 
his Hy as And, as he informs us what he 
mall do, I fhall become his commentator, and 
explain the means by which it is to be effected. 

« But for us,” a writing-maſter from a day- 
{ſchool and his uſher from an advertiſement, ** whoſe 
principal deſign, in the courſe of theſe lectures, 
* 15 withdraw, before aſpiring g genius the ſa- 
® cred curtains of nature and art.” But it fa 
happens that this great man who propoles all the 


wonderful things in his plan, in applying the word 


withdraw, proves himſelf not only ignorant of 
grammar, but has converted it into nonſenſe, To 
withdraw is a verb neuter, and, therefore, to with- 
draw curtains is an offence to grammar. But, how- 
ever, let it be received as a verb active, and then 
to withdraw ſigni hes, to draw back ; and thence 
it follows, that it is their principal deſign to draw 
back before 41 genius the ſacred curtains of 
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nature and art, and thereby to convert the objects 
of them from aſpiring genius, For the accom- 
pliſhment of which | aver they are molt perfectly 
qualified. He continues, “to trace the improve- 
e ments of language from the firit efforts of rude 
* expreſſion,” by the words low-lived, ill-bred, 
mean fellow, raſcal, icoundrel and cowardly dog, 
& to the laſt poliſh of irrefiſtable addreſs,” by 
blunders in grammar, and the poliſhed and brogue 

ronunciations of harem, charem, warem, farem, 
Rec, *© to explain the theory,” by rolling words 
out of his mouth without Ideas, as a Savoyard does 
a tune from a hand-organ without knowing a 
note of it. And illuſtrate the practice of ſpeak- 
* ing on a more accurate and extenſive plan than 
has hitherto been attempted.“ By Emphaſes 
like the thumps of a fulling-mill, convulſions like 
the writhings of a goote with its neck juſt twiſt- 
ed, and with a cadence like the diſguſtful fla- 
ver that runs from an ideot's mouth down his 
clothes. We mean to ſubſlitute ſimplicity in 
'the room of declamation,“ in a bombaſt (tyle 
of turgid words, that, like a Durchman's fix pair 
of breec hes, look rovnd and twelling, and cover- 
nothing but what is ſhameful to be Rows. ce and 
often ſacrifice the to flattering praiſe of ele- 
“ gance to the advantage of perſpi cuity and exact- 
50 nels,” by ſacrificing Henſe to nonſenſe and uſing 
words without annexing ideas, or knowing what 
they mean. And pray can you teil me, Sir, in 
what manner the praiſe of elegance, or cven 
elegance itſelf can interfere with the advantages of 
perſpicuity and exactnels ? 

He continues © In the courſe of this reading, 
s the principles of poetry and eloquence will be 
% naturally unfolded.” By turning the former into 
burleſque, and the latter into ridicu e, by his 
| Mann: 
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manner of action and pronunciation. The diſtine. 


tive excellencies cf the moſt celebrated Greek and 
„Latin authors pointed out and contraſted with 


« the moſt critical nicety,” By Charles Jennings, 
who is obliged daily to learn the leſſons he preſumes 


to teach, in thoſe languages, before he hears his 
ſcholars. And by the critical nicety of tra- 


veſtying tbe ſublime into a burleſque contraſt, 


« The young ſtudent's emulation rouſed.“ By 
knocking him down. And all his native powers 
* of genius called forth,” Whether he has genius 
or not by a man who has none. Exerciſed, invi- 


„ gorated, and expanded to the utmoſt ftretch of 


% poſſible perfection.“ By his mutton fiſt, O rare 
Charles Jennings. By fiequent attempts not 
only to transfuſe in Engliſh verſions, the ſpirit 


« of thoſe divine writers, with undiminiſhed grace 


e and energy” in a language he does not under- 
ſtand. © Burt alſo to exhibit, in imitative eſſays, 
their moſt ſtriking beauties, reproduced, as it 


< were with a noble intermixture of rival origi- 
“ nality.”” By ſimilies like the ſcorpion, and meta- 


phors like the nauſeous draught of grammar jar- 
gon, in a ſtyle of pompoſity and fuſtian without 


ideas, and in the detormed imagery of his expoſi- 


tion. Beſides ſhould not“ Transfuſing in Eng- 
e liſh verſions,“ Be into Engliſh verſions, to make 
it grammar? 

To the preceding boaſtings of what he will per- 
form in polite literature, he adds, “ And as palpa- 
ble objects, where they can be introduced, are 
** always more expreſſive than the clearett precepts, 
the properties of quantity ſhall be explained, and 
© logic, or the art of realoning, practically incul- 
« cated by a demonſtration of Euclid's Elements.“ 
From this paſſage it is evident, that eye-ſight is 
got necciiary in Jennings's method of teaching 

logic, 
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log ic. It is to be done by palpable objects, or r by 
— If this be the caſe, he muſt either in- 


tend to have triangles, ſquares, circles, polygons, 


and other gometrical figures made in braſs, wood, 

or ſome other ſuch tangible material; or be enabled 
to make the boys to feel the lines and figures of 
Euclid's diagrams on paper. And this believe 


he can as perfectiy accompliſh, as he can teach the 6 


languages. This is, however, moſt certainly the“ 
firlt inftance of attempting to teach logic, or the 
art of reaſoning, by the touch. Wonders! Won 
ders! Wonders! by the wonderful Charles Jen— 
nings, the Katterfelto of all pedagoues, and his 
black cat Trevanion. | 

And now as he may probably expect a return 
in poetry to his traveſty of Swift, I {hall give him 
one from Butler, and nes you 0 decide whether \ 


it be leſs appolite to him than his to me. 


The diff ' rence is fo ſmall. his brain 
Outweighs his rage but half a grain. 
Beſides, 'tis known he can ſpeak Greek, 
As naturally as pigs do ſqueak, 

That Latin is no more difficile, 
Than for a blackbird it's to whiſtle. 
Being rich in both, he ne'er doth ſcant 
His bounty unto ſuch as want, 

But much of either doth afford, 

To many that have not one word. 

For rhetoric he cannot ope 

His mouth, but out there flies a trope: 
And when he's pleas'd to ſhew't, his ſpeech 
In loftineſs of ſound is rich. 

A Babyloniſh dialect, | 

Which learned ance much affect. 
It is a party-colour'd dreſs 

Of patched and pye. palled languages, 
„Tis E ngliſh, cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fuitian heretofore on ſattin, 

It has an odd promiſcuous tone, 

As if he talk'd three parts in one; 
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This he as volubly can vent, [ 
As if his ſtock could ne'er be ſpent, | | | 
| And truly to ſupport that charge. — | 
He hath ſupplies as vaſt and large. 
| For he can coin, or counterfeit 
= New words with little or no wit. 
Words ſo debaſed and hard, no itone 
Is hard enough to touch them on. 
And when with haſty noiſe he ſpeaks them, | 
6 4 The ignorant for current take them. | | | 
; A ſecond Tho mas, or at once, | 
Jo name them all, another dunce. 
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Having advanced thus far in this narrative, l 
unexpectedly received che following letter from 
Robſon. 


Thought to have had an opportunity of ſeeing | 
you in Eaton Street, or | ſhould have written 
tooner. My meaning mult. have been very much 
miſconceived by Mrs. Leckie and Mr. Goodiſon to 
ſuppoſe I faid any thing in their company that 
could tend to juſtify maſter Le Geyt's conduct. 
On the contrary, I told Mr. Goodiſon, when he 
requeſted me to write Mr. Le Geyt's name with 
his fons, that I thought it of late very cenſurable. 
I nevertheleſs blame Mr. Jennings for being ſo 
much irritated at it as to diſmiis him. When 
any thing of this kind becomes unavoidable, it 
is no doubt, highly neceſſary to give ſome pre- 
vious formal intimation of it to the) young gentle- 
mens friends. 

I muſt take the liberty of acquainting you, Sir, 
that a ſtrict adherence to truth puts it out of my 
power farther to comply with your requeſt : As to 
your menaces, I mult ſappoſe your good ſenſe and 
diſcretion will prevent your attempting to involve 

ne in any thing that may prove injurious to me. 
I 
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The whole of this buſineſs has been contrary to 
my inclination, and though I with gratefully to ac. 


knowledge all paſt favours, yet, I find it neceſſary 
to ule every precaution to put it out of every pet. 


ſons power to ruin me. 
Tour! 5 06, 


T. Robſon, 


weve, 7 55 hs 4. 


This letter Latter as chiefly te to be N 
to Jennings, who applies Robſon to his purpoſes 


and emolument, as Katterfelto does his guinea- 


pig in his air- pump. This epiſtle of this adherent. 


to truth does manifeſtly begin with a moſt atroci- 


ous fallehood. Trevanion aſſured me he was de- 
ſired by Robſon to tell me that he intended no ſuch 
letter. This I mention in my letter to Roblon, as 


the cauſe of writing to him, to which Robſon offers 


no contradiction; but ſays, he ſhould have written 
ſooner had he not thought to have an opportunity 
of ſeeing me. Both thele aſſertions cannot be true. 
I therefore leave theſe worthies to ſettle the Ive - 
between them, which is lye the firſt. But in juſ- 
tice to Trevanion I muſt ſay I believe that Robſon 
is the lyar. For the very Saturday on which, as 
he had ſent me word that he would ſee me, he 
drank tea at a gentleman's houſe oppoſite the bun- 
houſe in Chelſea, which is but a fmall diftance 
from Eaton Street. He, therefore, at that time, 


had an opportunity; and this is lye the ſecond. 


In like manner having this opportunity the want 


of it could not have prevented him from writing 
ſooner, and this is lye the third. 


He next ſays, his meaning muſt have been 
very much miſconceived by Mrs. Leckie and Mr. 
Goodiſon to ſuppoſe he had ſaid any thing, in their 


| company, that could tend to juſtify Maſter Le 


_ 
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on The words he pronounced are inſerted in 
letters to him and Jennings, which were, 


66 6 That there was no cauſe for diſmiiling Maſter 


« Goodiſon and Maſter Le Geyt, and that be never 
* conſented to it.” Theſe words I then heard, as 
well as the perſons abovemenrioned. Does he 


mean one thing and ſay another? What other 
meaning can theſe words poſſibly convey, but that 


there was no. cauſe for their diſmiſſion? is he not, 


therefore, molt atrociouſly audacious to ſay, that 


| his meaning was very much miſconceived by Mrs. 
| Leckie and Mr. Goodiſon, to ſuppoſe that he ſaid 
any thing that could rend to Juſtify maſter Le 


Geyt, when it was impoſſible the words could have 
been miſconceived or have another tendency ? * 


And! will ſoon evince, from what he hath given un- 
der his o] hand, that the words conveyed the pre- 
ceiſe meaning he intended. This therefore is lye the 


fourth, together with a prevarication as ſcanda- 


lous as lying itſelf, in order to evade the charge, 


of having ſaid that which he dare not to deny, as 
by his afferting that his meaning was very much 
miſconceived, although his words could not Poſ- 
fibly convey another meaning. 

He then adds on the contrary that he told Mr. 
Goodiſon, when he required him © To write Mr. 
Le Geyt's name with his ſons that he thought 
Le Geyt's conduct very cenſurable.” Why then 
did he ſay at firſt there was no cauſe for his diſ- 
miſſion, as well as when he came from Mr. 


Goodilon's? Why did Jennings and he neglect to 


give inſtances of this very cenſurable conduct in 
their letters? Would they have omitted it had any 


ſuch conduct exiſted? Have they adduced the moſt 


minute pretext in defence of the raſcality of Jen» 


nings! ? J aſlert alſo from Mr. Goodiſon that Rob- 
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. —— nothing of Le Geyt's very cenſurable con- 
a 
| But let the writing ſpeak for irſelf which he ; gave 
to Mr. Goodiſon ? cannot help acquainting you 
* how extremely ſorry I am for Maſter Goodilon's 
| ©* leavihg the ſchool. My partner's precipitate 
« behaviour in this affair is exceedingly cenſurable 
in diſcharging your ion without any juſt cauſe, 
« and | aſſure you meets with my diſapprobation. 
© Believe me, Sir, to be grateful for palt favours.” 
5 Your „ | 
. 783. . Robſon. 


FP. S. I think it unneceſſary to remind you 
© that Maſter Goodiſon's behaviour, while with 
& us, has been ſuch as becomes a gentleman. 
However, for your farther ſatisfaction, it may be 
acceptable to lay, Maſter Le Geyt's diſmiſſion, 
e and the other young Gentlemen who have left 
the ſchool in beniequenee of that buſinels, I am 


or 1 for.“ 
. E. 


. then Robfon gives the be to hts ſaying 
that his meaning had been miſconceived. For now 
he directly ſays there was no juſt cauſe for difmil- 
ling Maſter Goodiſon, Did he make any diſtinc- 
tion between him and Le Geyt when he at firit ſaid 

chere was no cauſe for the dilmiſſion of either of them. 
And it the conduct of the latter had been ſo very cen- 
furable, would he have been ſorry for the diſmiſſion 

Pf fo cenfurable a boy, and have placed him on an 
' equal footing in his forrow with thoſe who had left 
the ſchool uncenfurable. and undiſmiſſedè? This. 
very cenlurable conduct is therefore lye the fifth, 
| S#nd that he mentioned it to Mr. Goodiſon is lye 
the lixth, and now pray attend to the raſcally pre- 
Yarkcaiton of Lis Koblon, whoſe intellect and ve- 
| racity 
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racity are as lame as his body, and in a werſe cons 
dition, becauſe they have no crutch to ſupport 
them. © When any thing ct this kind becomes 
+ unaviodable, it is no doubt highly neceſſary to 
give ſome previous formal intimation of it to the 
« young gentlemens friends.” By the ſtating it 
nypothetically, when any thing of this kind be- 
comes unavoidable, he would "have it believed if 
was ſo on this occaſion, and that. the criminality of 


Jennings did not conſiſt in the dilmyſion, but in 


his not pre- acquainting Mr. Goodiſon and me with 
his intention before it was done. But what can 
this ignominious ſubterfuge avail, ſince he, and 
his colleague in falſchood, have not been able to 
aſſign a ſingle cauſe for the diſmiſſion of Le Geyt 


or one inſtance of his cenſurable conduct? But I 


will aſſiſt him here, as I have his Katterfelto on the 
ſame occaſion, reſpecting the unavoidableneſs of 
the diſmiſſion. He knew his ignorance, impu- 


_ dence, 1mpoſture and inadequateneſs to the duty 
of a ſchool-maſter had not eſcaped the animadver- 


ſon of Goodiſon and Le Geyt. He feared they 
would diſcover them to Mr. Goodiſon and me, 
and was confident they would be, on that account. 
withdrawn from his {chool. He therefore preferred 
the criminality of a raſcally diſmiſſion by himſelf, 
to their being taken away by their triends on the 
account of his preceding diſqualifications. 

And now he ſays He mult take the liberty of 
6 acquainting me, that a ſtrict adherence to truth 
puts it out of his power further ta comply with 
* my,requelt.” What an infamous pretenſion of 
adhering totruth is this in a man who hath given ſo 
many inſtances of lying in this very letter, This 
adherence is lye the ſeventh, 

He proceeds, As to my menaces he muſt 7 

+ poſe my good ſenſe and diſcretion will prevent 
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in 
© my attempting to involve him in any thing that 
« may prove injurious to him.“ I malt be totally 
void of ſenſe and diſcretion if I deſiſt from ſhewing 
theſe fellows in their true light. It is he who has 
involved himſelf in the ſa:ne criminality with Jen: 
nings, and I will ftick to them both like the dread 
of hell to a Nabob's conſcience until 1 do Juſtice 
to Maſter Goodiſon, my grandſon and myſelf. 
| He continues The whole of this buſineſs has 
c been very contrary to his inclinations, and 
„though he wiſhes perfectly to acknowledge all 
0 paſt favours, yet he finds it neceſſary to ule every 
+ precaution to put ir our of any perion's power to 
ruin him,” And as this precaution - conſiſts 
ſolcly in lyes and prevarications; by deſſerting the 
veracity with which he began; and by linking 
himſelf to Jennings, that lump of lead, he will be 
as ſurely carried to the bottom of perdition, as a 
mouſe tied to a mill ſtone and thrown into the len 
Will be ſunk to the bottom of it. KEE 
And now, Sir, I have given you a faithful nar- 
rative of the diſmiſſion of the two young gentle- 
men, and the behaviour of thoſe' pedagogues to 
me. In this I have undoubtedly evinced that my 
want of precaution and judgment, in ſelecting 
theſe men, as Schoolmaſters to my grandfon, and 
in recommending them to others, have defervedly 
drawn on me a juſt imputation of abſurd credulity, 
and defective underſtanding, But if 1 am to be eon- 
| Hidered as the decoy- duck thut has led you, Sir, 
and other parents into this ſhare, ] intrear-you fo 
reflect that, contrary to the uſual event in ſuch 
caſes, 1 have not only ſuffered equally with thoſe 
whom I have ſeduced, but have exerted myſelf to 
ſet them free again, and ſtop the progreſs of the 
miſchief ade it becomes too late. | 
And 
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And now, having concluded this long narra= - 


tive, I leave it to be diſpoſed of as you pleaſe, 


and take my leave of the wonders, wonders, 
wonders of this wonderful trio of animals the 
Katterfelto, his black cat, and guinea-pig, 


. am, &c, 


08. 24, 1783, F. Sbebbeare. 


P. S. Since the preceding narrative has been 
written, I have from unqueſtionable authority, 


a right to ſay, that Dr. Scott “ is not ac- 
* quainted with any gentleman of the name of 


„Jennings; that if he has taken a degree at 
* Univerſity College, it muſt have been ſince he 


left it: he has not the ſlighteſt recollection of 


* having had a pupil of that name, nor does he 
* at preſent know any perſon whom he belongs 
From this account I make no doubt that Jen⸗ 
nings is an Iriſh Papiſt, and was bred in ſome ſe- 


minary on the continent, neither of which could 


have tended to his diſgrace had he not become the 


renegado of his country, and the ſmuggler of his 
_ religion 3 characteriſtics that depreciate the man 


Who 1s curſed with them, to the moſt contemptible _ 


{ate of human depravity and averſion, 


FEWER 
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